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answer to his grandmother, flying to the opposite extreme,
he adopted a tone of misunderstood benevolence. His
motives, he wrote, had been of the most exalted nature.
Though a week before he had told the Tsar that the raid
had been made ' not without England's knowledge 9 and
had asked for his co-operation with France and Germany
to uphold the independence of the Transvaal, he now said
that he knew that the British Government had done all
they could to stop the raiders. The raiders were rebels.
He proceeded:

1 Now to me Rebels against the will of Her Most Gracious
Majesty the Queen are to me the most execrable beings
in the world, and I was so incensed at the idea of your
orders being disobeyed, and thereby Peace and the
security of my subjects being endangered, that I thought
it necessary to show that publicly. It has, I am sorry to
say, been totally misunderstood by the British press.
I was standing up for law, order and obedience to a
Sovereign whom I revere and adore, and whom to obey
I thought paramount for her subjects. Those were my
motives and I challenge anybody who is a Gentleman to
point out where there is anything hostile to England in
this.'1

Indeed, his defence of his telegram was almost as silly
as the telegram itself, and his own later account of the
meeting at which it was compiled and signed and sent gives
the lie to it. He there maintained that his Chancellor
insisted on its being sent, because his subjects were
murmuring that he had secret sympathies with England,
that he was the tool of his grandmother, that he obeyed
her dictation. He was told that he must make an end
of ^11 that and, by this telegram, assert his independence.2

1 Lee, King Edward VII, i. p. 726.           2 William U, My Memoiis, p. 81.